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lege for hay proper edueation of that son— 
ded: always that the teacher happens tol quali- 
fied'for his task. “We mi ht familiarly illustrate 
this point, farther, by: adverting tothe fact that 
the Colleges educat tae who ‘write the 
books to whith wevall go for -Anowledge Riad 
struction. 

Let therefore no beet 8 exist 
Colleges ; more especially” as. their rose 
equally dependant upon ‘the proper mfenagement 
of the lower schools, inasmuch as the mental ap- 
petite, when healthfully cultivated, “grows with 
whatitfeeds on,’’ and*he who has been imstruct- 
ed m'the Common School willie very apt te 
climb higher and higher until he treads the gery 
heights of humanécience. r 

As, however, so large a majority offour popu- 
lation receive no othe instruction but that of the 
Common School, it has been argued that this 
should, therefore, be made the best school; and 
the sentiment is a just one, except. s@ far as it 
may Seem to imply, that this end can be gained | ¥ 
without-the aid of the higher ‘seminaries. The 
great andistanding-defect in our systems of Com- 
mon School education is, confessedly, the want 
of qualified teachers’ Thework of the ordinary 
schoolmaster is very, frequently a mere mechani- 
gal operations. Itisa singular fact, which those 
who havénot personally observed it, will searcely 
believe, that the pupil of such a tutor will Be able, 
t the alphabet, tospell and to read, with- 












out ever having gen broaght to think or discrim-. 


inate beyond the mere differences of sight and 
sound 3 in the combinatiéns of syllables and words. 
smind has been left almost totally, dormant ; 
ad those senses only @xercised which are par ae 
sheets in common with the parrot and the pig.— 
ideed; this species of training can be (and ] has 
een) clésely imitated by an ingenious mechan- 
ism acting upon an automaton, “Statue of wood, 
metal or. stone. So, also, with tHe higher -ac-, 
complishments of grammar and’ arithmetic ; the 
graduate of such a Professor will be found to haye 
added.-yery little to the colloquial elegance of his 
language, and to be but slightly imbtied with the 
love or the lore of mathematical sei 
see this illustrated, every day, in the tf 
there is so very slight a shade of'intelis 
ference (if any) visible between ' 














.| pure abstraction. 


“pay i beings. 
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‘who have passed through the routine oftthe ‘Come 
‘Mion Schoolyand others who have never seen the 
nside of such a seminary to partake of its advan- 
tages. 

A gentleman once stepped into a Deaf’ ‘and. 


Dumb Asylum, in one: of the me States, to 


observe for himselfthe progress 







of its ‘pupils... For ‘his gratifi ony the Siij 
tendentibrought, soar a boy about 14 years of 
age, and giving him @ pantomimie descr piion 
variou§ - natural. objects, « he 4 ‘Yeadily w1 
down, after.him,, theirnames, i 
“Phis is too,easy,” said the superi 
must give him a harder task?” 
ture, endgayored to descriité acpental quality—a 
i ie boy wrote the word 
‘Foresight. » This: was not precisely the idea, 
and asecond effort was made to have him com- 
prehend it. He then wrote “Prudence,” which 
still was not'the exact term. But at thle ‘third 
trial/he caught the identical idea, and wrote the 
word “Circumspection.”” Now, how many boys, 





of this age, can be found, in-our ordinary'Com-" 


mon Schools; who would be at all able to dis- 
criminate the -yery slight shades of difference in 
the signification of these yseveral terms? . And 
‘how exceedingly imperfect must that mode of 
instruction be, which, with pupils blest with’ all 
the five senses, fails to accomplish equal 
with the system, whos fortanate seubjects are 
deprived of two of the most important avenues of 
knowledge! 


- It is true that in some sections of oyr common 
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countr ry, as in New England and New York, far * 


-ffiore improved systems of Common School edu- 
cation-may be found, than those to which we have 
alluded. But if thelatter do*the most urgently 
need to be elevated to’a higher Standard, the for- 
mer are still not perfeet; apd some of the ablest 
minds in the nation have been” @¥vot 


the appropriate remedies. We need the No 

schools of Prussia to qualify aifj@ send abréa 

every corner of the land, teac ers Who will “dea 
with our-youthfuk population as with thinking i in- 
Weéneed the munificent patron- 
of our National Legislature, imitating the 
of some of the despotic monarchies of 








the Old World—not in their ays stems of lawys and 
ye 
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governngnt—but in th judicious, efficient an 
ternal solicitude, with which they endeayer to 
ofct the wriversal education of their people, an 
object so much more congenial with the genius of 
our civil institutions.than with theirs. We need 
a great revolution in publi¢ sentiment in relation } 
to this subject, that the occupation of the school- 
master; which is now subjected to no slight de- 
oe of contempt i in many -parts of thigiconntry; 
ecome the most honorable and honored, as 
iti is one of the mostimportant, avocations of ha- 
man life. e need, in short, the immediate ex- 
értion of * mighty ageney to wake up this 
whole people to a startling sense of the imminent 
danger to our civil and religious liberties, ineur- 
red in the fact that so many of our “‘eitizen kings”’ 
are rising up without the intelligence to appreciate 
the surpassing excellencies of our civil’ instita- 
tions, and almost totally destitute of the 


qualifications necessary to Successful self-gove . 


ment, 





The domestication of Tropical plants 


We have always admired Dr. Perrine’s beauti- 
ful scheme for tranSferring and acclimating vari- 
ous valuable productions of the tropits to the 
main-Jand. of our own hemisphere; and had 
heartily wished him t islative encouragement 
So long delayed, but ‘Blast granted at the pre- 
vious session of last Congress. It is rather an 
unfortunate’ circumstance for the immediate suc- 
cess of his enterprize, tnat the Florida war is still 
fot terminated, and that he cannot, with safety 
trahsfer his plants to the main-land, at present — 
In this emergenty, he has conclule”d to locate 
the preparatory nursery on the island of Mata- 
cumba, which is four o five miles long, and at 
the last dates, had commented clearing the ground 
for the reedption of the many kinds che plants he 


- had growing in boxes on the islet of Indian Key, 


“This scheme. ay eventuaté in smoke ; but it 
also: may developé resources, for the Southern 
States, of immense moment,to their agricultural 
and manufacturing interests, and furnish material 






‘Some of our me have imbibed a strong 
prejudice agaitist exr een and it is 
ceHtainly true that there would be but little wis 
dom in advising all tillers of the soil, indiscrimi- 
nately, to embark‘uf "expensive, 
iublesdme and doubtfil experiments. Whilst 
nothing can be mach mér@audable in the wealthy 
proprietor of lands,” a liberal outlay-of> his 
means andl expenditure of his time in «scientific 
and ‘well conducted experiments designed to iim 
prove the art-and-subserve the interests of: agri- — 
eulture, the folly of the small farmer would, onthe 
other hand, be-equally manifest, who should haz 
ard his slendeMiicome, upon ‘which his*family 
may be depeddant for their daily bread, in untried 
expedients of like expensive: and doubtfil ehar- 
‘acter. 

If, however, the farmePis never to deviate ton 
the long troddea track of hereditary maxims and 
usagés, where can we expect the much needett 
improvements in our agriculture to come ftom? 
In his reat care to avoid one extreme, Jet him 
nét run fall tilt upon the other. If he is horrified 
at the term “experiment,” let him not turn away 
from the watthword:*improvement,”’ which, as- - 
suredly, is nd “‘uniteftaim sound,’ 

There is, no doubt, “a happy medium” inthis, 
as in most other things, which itis important to 
ascertain and adopt if our practice. This middle 
ground, ‘we think, is to‘befound in those sitnple 

-and yet valuable experiments which any eultiva- 
tor nay enter upon in the oyery-day routine ®f 
his farming operations, with Very little, if any, 
expenditure of time, labor or monty. 
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Every man, for instance, who has manuiteswof 
different kinds to haul upon his grounds, ean easi- 
ly mark off the spots where the several kinds are 
applied, and note their different effects wponshis. 
erops. ‘Thus; if he has horse litter,"ashes ond 
compost, he éan ascertain their relative value to 
a particular crop, by applying them, side by side, 
on ground of the same quality, and planted or 
sown with the same grain or grass-seeds. The 
discovery made in the result of such an experi- 
ment (which Would not perhaps cost a half hour’s 














of great value to the commerce of the whole | loss efiti e) might be of immense advantage to 
country. Let us hope this latter may berthe true | the farmer in directing his future operations in 
and happy result. . Pxhis impoggant branch of husbandry. 






























































ety of deep and frequent ploughings, should be 


With just as littletrouble he could satisfy him- 
self with regard to the much mooted question of 
the right applieation of manures, whether they 
should be ploughed under immediately afterhaul- 
ing, or left, upon the surface, or stirred in and 
mixt with the’soil ;,also, at what period of the 
crop, and in what state, whcther- rotted or other 
wise, their application is most beneficial. As 
this subject is so vitally important to the interest 
of every farmer, it is highly necessary that he 
should enter upon ‘a fair experiment (which will 
cost him nothing) to ascertain the right and true 
system, ‘ 3 

There is a great diversity of opimion in relation 
to the proper time to cut timber on the farm ; and 
many facts tending to sustain contradictory theo- 
ries on the subject, have been given tothe agrizy 
cultural world. “The farmer (who is inferested in 
this matterin no. small degree) might (and ought 
to) cut'a few trees, and work them up, at differ- 
ent periods of the year, that he may know what is 
truth and what fallacy in the various statements 
he may. meet-with on this point. 

Those who are not yet convinced of the propri- 





so far influenced by the opinions of the many good 
farmers who advocate this system, as to give ita 
fair trial alongside land ploughed shallow, and 
watch its effects for two or three successive crops, 
as these effects will not usually be so visible atthe 
first harvest as in succeeding crops. 

_. Like experiments might be made to ascertain 
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cultivates, which may seém to promise’ profit or 
advantage in the culture. On this point, some 
good thoughts may be found in an article on ano- 
ther page of this number, under the head of 
“Caution to readers.” wie. 

But if it is the farmer’s interest. to. engage in 
these cheap and useful experiments, it is still 
more urgently his dufy to communicate their re 
sults for the benefit of others who may be engaged 
in like pursuits.» Men were made to be usefitl to 
each other. - The laws of our moral nature, the 
circumstances of our situation in lifeyour mttual 
relation with and. dependance upon*each other; 
all corroborate the equity and excellence of the 
Diyine command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

- The farmer is not obeying this mandate, who, 
knowing that he has, valuable facts in his pos- 
session, connected with his occupation, who 


night be useful to his fellow+farmers, yet,through. | 


indifference or diffidence, withholds them from 
the public eye. If ever our agriculture is advan- 
ced to a higher state of improvement than its pre- 
sent standard, this improvement will be necessa- 
rily connected with the collection and comparison 
of facts which may have beem developed in the 


practices of our farming population. These facts, 


may evince bad or good farming ; but they mnst 


form the data by which el the defects, 


and upon which to base t#@ improvements of our 


agriculture. We, therefore, most heartily concur 
in the sentiment of our valued correspondent 


t ti lough, to plant, to sow, to prune ; 
Cig pester 10 Vices yo Pinte et ” | *R.”’, in the last number of the Farmer: ‘‘Sei- 


to reap; and also the most advantageous modes 
of tilling all the cultivated crops. Norneed these 
expenitnents, whose results might be ofthe utmost 
consequence to his success and prosperity, cost 
the farmer a cent of money, nor interrupt, scarcely 
fora moment, the ordinary course of his farming 
operations. . They need only a littlé additional 


pensattd in the mere pleasure of these interesting 
observations. 


ence and system,” says he, ‘do not disparage and 
dis¢ord, when I say that facts plainly stated and 
adapted to the comprehension of the plainest men, 
are best suited to our agricultural journals.” 


Once more,» then, we earnestly ask oursub- 


scribers to give us their experience; theirsugges-' 
care and-attention, which would: be amply eom- | tions, discoveries, practices and VIEWS, generally, 
in corinexion with the interests: of the cause, in 
the shape of communications to. the Tennessee 


Under the direction of a. sound judgment andj Farmer. ‘There are few intelligént tillers of the 





due discretion, it might also be altogether preper4 soil who could not communicate some fact, or 


and advisable for the farmer to test, on a small 
scale, the feasibility of many’ practices of avhich 


make some suggestion which might be useful to 
others... Will not our farmers throw off their re- 


he has no personal experience, and the adapta- serve, andrfreely exchange their-views-and opin- 





tion of new plants and products to Cpe! hofions and discuss the propriety of their several 
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- great and preponderating (as the Cultivator al- 


‘ glaim no natural, happy, or legitimate connexion 


“'TENNE 
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tin any and all the branches: 


modes of managemen 
of the art? oe ; 

We tender our hearty thanks to those who have 
hitherto contributed to our columns, hope they 
will continue their favors, and that many. others 
will take a like interest in the promotion of the 
good work. 
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The Southern Cultivator. 

We give place to the following article at the 
request of our cotemporary at Columbia; and re- 
quest that our very amicable notice of this work, 
as we certainly intended it to be, does not turn 
out to be satisfactory. We think it scarcely fair 
to charge this result upon owr motives, ironically 
styled “candid and disinterested;”’ for, as ours is, 
no doubt, by far the most unpopular side of the 
question, it might have been more plausible, as 
well as charitable, to have applied these epithets 
in truth and not in derision. 

Without desiring or designing to enter into a 
formal controversy on this subject, which would 
not probably tend to any good result, we must, 
nevertheless, be permitted to say that the Culti- 
vator’s reasonings and quoted authorities, below, 
are hardly relevant. We have not controverted 
the opinion that the breeding of blood horses has 
been highly profitable to mdividuals and commu- 
nities ; or that the sports of the turf may have 
improved this noble animigl for certain purposes. 
But as the concominant evils of horse-racing are 


most, if not altogether, admits) we are compelled 
to adhere to our éxpressed belief that the turf can 


whatever, withthe’noble art of Agriculture. 

We have no wish to.take back a-word we have 
heretofore said in favor of the Southern Cultivator; 
but, dismissing this matter. to be adjusted as con- 
science may happen to vary her verdicts at Co- 
lumbia and Jonesborough, we renew the expres- 
sion of our hearty wishes that:our co-laborer may 
have a long and prosperous career of unmixed 
usefulness and adie popalesty. 

oo Fromthe Southern Cultivator. . 
THE. BLOOD, HORSE—-AS CONNECTED WITH . 
_ . AGRICULTURE. aes 

Our ptofoundest-obligations are due to our cotempo- 

rary of the Bast 'PENNessee Farmer, for the follow- 










who which we doubt not, emana' 
from the most candid and disinterested motives:— 
Whilst we thus acknowlege our high sense of the favor 
doné us, in a spirit ofall kindness-we would say to our 
cotemporary, “Jet us reason together.” 

From the Tennessee Farmer. y» 

“We have received the first number of the ‘Southern 
Cultivator, and Journal of Science and fmprovement,’ 

a ngw agricultaral work to be published semi-monthly, « 
at Columbia,‘in.this State, by David Clayton, at@2 per 
annum. .It isa very large and handsomely printed ~ 
sheet ; and.cxhibits in its.editorship decided spirit and: 
ability. Could the conductors be induced to softer’ 
down a little of the sporting feature, which is rather 
too prominent in thé preseat number, we should have 
no fears whatever of its eminent usefulness and respec- 
tability: "Weare free to confess that we have never 
been able to perceive any connexion, but-a most ‘un- 
natural and disastygus one, between the sports ofthe 
turf and the legitimate interests of agriculture; and’ we 
should be very-sincerely gratified ifour friends at Co- 
‘lambia could be prevailed on toact upon a like opinion 
inthe management of their highly promising work, 
the ‘Southern Cultivator, and Journal of Science and 
Improvement.” ‘ 

Our cotemporary has, doubtless unintentionally, 
fallen intoa slight error. Wevwill explain. He looks 
upon the “sporting feature” in the Cultivator as being 
too prominent, and thinks there is no “connection” ‘be- 
tween the “sports of the turfand the legitimate interes, . 
of agriculture;” therefore hopes weawvill “soften down’: . 
a littie,&c. _ Verity, we had not supposed there vas a 
“sporting feature” in our paper. There is certain} q 
distinction between Jxeeding the blood horse, and sport- 
ing with him upon the turf—between-the. “legitumate 
interests’ of the thorough stock-farmer and the pro- 
fessed sportsman, In our'firstnumber we especially 
remarked : 

“Atthe outset, it is our wish to be fairly understood’ 
Ours is not designed asa sporting journal, to any @x- 
tent. Buatio the breeders of fine stock, we will say, for. 
every thing exhibiting superiority of blood, ofmanage- ~ 
ment, of crossing, of rearing, and of the improvement 
of the pLoop worse, our columns shall not be looked 
to in vain.” 


Between the “legitimate interests ofagriculture” and 
ofthe stock-farmer, there is unquestionably an intimate: 
“connection.” Whatthen, is a stock-farmer? Is not 
he who rears horses—nay, fine horses—as completely 


a stock-farmer; as he who rears horned cattle, or hogs; 


or sheep, or mules? In Middle and West Tennessean. 


_and North Alabgma, stock-farming is rapidly engross-_ 


ing the attention of those who but recently made cotton 
the staple and almost exclusive commodity. Middle 
fennessee alone has hundreds of thousands of dollars 
now invested inthe blood horse. Nearly evéryfarmer 
who turns his attention to the raising of stoék, has a 
cross, or crosses, of thisnoble animal, and isthérefore 

iaterested-in his-history, rearing, improvement, &c.—" 
Shall we, then, pay .no-attention to this important, 
branch of, stock lasing? Further than {6 Consult 
the bestifiterests of these Who are engaged in rearing 
and improving: the blood horse: we certainly do not 





ing complimentary notice, dashed as it is with a little 





mean to go * 
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Our sheet is. of such ample size, that we think we 
can safely do this, and furnish in addition, as great 
(if-not greater) an amount and variety of other ag» 
ricultural matter, a8 is to be foand in any other Wes- 
tern periodical. 

But while we heartily concur ia thé opinion of our 
cotemporary;cthat ours should not became a sporting 
journal, we’still feel constrained to.dissent. from his 
epinion; that there is xo connection between the sports: 
ofthe turfand the legitimate pursuits of agriculture. 
The sports-ofthe turf are_attended with so niany un- 
prepitious-practices, and unfortunate .results, growing 
eut of those: practices, that its good consequeaces upon 
the race and condition of the noble animal ¢mployed, 
are almost'swallowed up and forgotten.—Their con- 
nection with the interests of agriculture is remote, but 
nevertheless,-not of trifling moment. The. sports of 
the turf, with all their “evils upon ~~ heads,” have 
produted great national as well as individual wealth, 
in both England and America, by their collateral re- 
sults. * 

It is. the deliberately expressed opinion of the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, London, that: 
“Parmers cannot breed saddle horses without the aid 
of the racer.’ The editor therefore very properly 
eonclades, that “the degeneracy @f the race horse, is 
an evil not alone affecting itself’ but “greatly in 
fluencing the character ofour saddle horses.” 

Says Mr. Thomas Floekham, the author of an ex- 
cellent treatise on the character of the English racer 
qnd saddle horse:"-"While it is ‘admitted that the 
form of the saddle horse should be compact and pawer- 
ful, this.class has become so rare ns to-@btain in the 
market.an extravagant price.” . "Fhis he attributes to 
the degeneracy of the race horse, and adds: “It is im- 
possible to suppose, whilst. the Tacer cxtrcises its 
present influence over the character of our saddle hor- 
ses, that thesé can be powerful and compsct, while the 
former is the reverse.” 5 

Says the Parmers” Magazine, (higk authoriiy,) 
“A horse intended for huyling, should be stroag and 
well bred—if thorough bred, so much the better.” 
“If Is TO THE SPIRIT OF EMULATION ON THE TURF 
THAT WE ARE INDEBTED YOR OVE PRIME HUNTERS 
AND WAcKs.” 

Says thesame authoritym-"Speed may be regarded 
as expressive of s/retgéh, since all avimals remarka- 
ble for. swiftness of progtessive motion, are equally 
so forthat tendonous or sinewy developement which 
constitutes the basis of extraerdinaty force.” And 
agoim——"creat speed can alone be acquired fern ¢ reat 
strength,” &e. . 

The following remarks of the Journal of Agricul- 
ture, are worty ofnotice, and not entirely inapplica- 
ble to facts immediately around us; 

“But as itis action, after all, that catrics weight, 
tho thorough bred horses ofthis day are not deficient. 
in that respect; and there are more thorough bred 
hunters at this period, and have been more for the 
last thirty years, than we have ever_known before. 
'Phis improvoment also qualifies the fall bred horse 

for the road; whereas, formerly not one in a‘ hundred: 
were fit to ride offthe turf. At present,-a young lady 


gentleman on any thing else,” “is become rathera 
rare one,” S 

We could pile up a nomber of other, the best 
Agricultural authorities, to shéw that the improved 
bldod horse exerts an important influence upon-the 
“legitimate interests of agricultare;” but we have not 
room, and that which is so obvious to the great stoek- 
rearing community at large, we deem 'onneedful of 
further or higher. authsrity. ' 

I will hardly, we imagive, be questioned, that ‘the 
sports of theturfgreatly aidto develope and improve 
the powers of blood: horse. Facts. within the reach 
of every candid observer, attest this truth, .Exe- 
LAND has become the great nufsery of the ‘world, 
whence the noblest specimens of the horse are, or 
have been, found, She surpasses any other country in 
the antiquity, precision and. distinction’of her turf 
calendar. The Arabian horse—the horse of the. 
Bedouin—surpasses not the blood horse of England, 
in beanty—in speed and size it is greatly inferior, 
fn bottom only, has the Arab the supposed-superiority, 
arising, doubtless not from the absence of the sports of 
the turf. Why isthe Virgiaia horse so much ad- 
vinced in improvement, ahead ofthe stock of other 
pertions-ef the Union, if it-is not to be attributed to her 
jong standing “sports of theturf” = * 

But we have wandered from our original purpose. 
We only-meant to say in, the outset, that ours is got @ 
sporting journal+but having ample room, we intend 
ty make it, so faras our humble ability will: permit, 
auseful vehicle of intelligence to the breeders of fine 
hdrses, igdependent of the usual quantity and variety 
of other important agricultural matter, found in all the 
best agricultural journals of the day. Indeed, we 
do not conceive that a jonrnal taking a more contract- 
ed range than this, can embrace ‘all the important in- 
terests, or meet the legitimate wants of agriculturevas: 
it now exists in the South and West. 

Our friend ofthe Farweniiyill confer on us a favor, 
by presenting this our essaved justification before his 
numerous and respectable readers. 


» 


. 


THE A@BICULTURAL CONVENTION. 
We hope it will not be fergettéen that this body 
ris to méet at Lebanon on the first Monday of next 
moath. Middle Fennessee will, we doubt not, 
be well represented ; but we have-seen no indica-_ 
tiens that the other sections of the State are doing 
any thing towards the selection of delegatés.— 
We sincerely hope that, as there’ is-yet time, this 
duty will be atfended te withoutdelay, that every 
section of the State may be ees 
Should this not be the case, however, we think 
it-would not be an unfair construction to put upon 
such neglect, to consider the counties not repre- 


-sented, a8 having tacitly delegated their powers 


ta the members actually assembled, who, we 





Ong bit ofbload isan everyday sight; ant young 


trust, will take the responsibility of deliberating 
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. We wish the Convention 
the highest success in the promotion of its patri- 
otie objects, and hope: for the best results from 
its assemblage. i t 


we 





On-the 27th of last month the-Court House in 
Jonesborough was burnt to the ground, and with 
it several thousand copies of the Tennessee Far- 
mert—our clerk’s office having been kept im that 
building. He (our clerk) had mailed all the 
March number butabout 400 copies, which, with 
the extra copies, were consumed, and of course 
a portion of our subscribers will not receive this 
{the March) number, until we can have it re- 
printed, which will be done and the deficiency 
supplied at as early a day as may be practicable. 

ee 
From the Maine Farmer. 
PLANTING LARGE AND SMALJ POTA- 
, TOES. 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists among far- 
mers in regard to planting-potatoes, whether the seed, 
which is. put into the ground, should be large or small, 
cutoruncut. Some areof opinion, that, in order to 
prevent the seed or variety from “running out,” large 
potatoes should be used; others will contend that smal! 
pieces and small potatoes will afford as good a yield 
as the large ones, and that being the case, it is much 
inore-economicalto usethem, The late Dr. Parker, 
of Gardner, once informed us, that he never bad but 
one variety of potatoes in his life, and that he in- 
variably planted one. lang ized tuberin the hill, and 
thercby prevented any def@fioration of the crop. It 
would seem from theory. that this would be the result, 
because the potatoe which is planted must of necessity 


.afford nutriment to the young plant until its roots have 


become sufficient large and extended. to draw its sup- 
port from the earth. The more nourishment there iv 
on hand the greater the crop. 

Accurate and careful experiment, however, does 
not establish this.agan invariable result. ‘The follow- 
ing statement is ftom a friend m a private letter— Mr, 
D. is an excellent farmer in. the eastern part of the 
State, and a close observer, does. not seem to warrant 
the plan of using only the large potatoes for seed. “] 
have been,” says he, “trying for five years to prove 
that large potatoes are better than. smal! ones, and have 
for that length of time kept two distinct dreeds, se- 
lecting the largest of the one, and small ones of the 
other for seed eachyyear, thinking that they would 
degenerate, but cannot yet perceive any difference. 
The small breed this year-yielded as many and as 


Jarge onesas-the others.” 


“The potatoe crop with us has been this year_a pret- 
ty, profitable one, although ‘we had a'smal! oné;*yet it 
turned out very well,as fronvanacre L got 268°bush- 
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e, say about 200), 


ag 


els;of which Tsold the merchantabl 
bushels, for 70 cents per bushel.” — re 

_After ail, it would seem that much, if not the whole — 
of the ‘of obtaining’a gdod crop, is the planting 
ona good soil and havinga good season. The enor- 
mous yields that have been obtained the last yearand 
(he year before from the Rohan potatoe, is owing 

robably more to the good cultivation whieh was 
Soden upon it, than to any thing so very supetior 
in the potatoe itself, Our correspondent H. Prince, 
Esq. of Thothaston, ‘demonstrated, not long since, by 
actual experiments, thatthe Rohan has. not yielded in 
the hands of others more than the Quoddy tlues did 
in-his. But what we wete going to observe was this 
—'fhe Rohans, in every, instance that we haveseen: 
were cutand each eye H ke by itself. 

Although many experiments have herctofore-been, 
tried, in regard to this question, yet the facts are not 
generally known, if so well established as they ought 
tobe. Our readers will find-someexperiments omthis 
subject in Vols. 2d and 3d of the Maine Farmerby 
“N.” &Ploughboy,” and “S. F. B”. which .threw 
much light upon it. By these experiments the cut- 
tings are notso much behind the whole potatoes in 
yield as to make it much of an object to plant whole 
potatoes when seed is scarce. 
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Satvus Porvt1—A very simple expedient will 
protect the inhabitants of regiuns exposed to bilious 
affections, such as intermittent and remittent fevers, 
fron these desolating scourges. A cold infusion ofthe 
common dogwood (carnus florida) taken morning, 
noon and night, say a teacup<ull of it at a time, ivill, 
in most cases, be found an efféetual preventive: Chem- 
ical analysis has revealed in the dogwood a principle. 
similar in nature and qualities to the quinine, though, 
perhaps, not so energetic. ‘The writer of this com- 
munication bad occasion once to employ the infusion 
of the dogwood in an obscure part of the country, 
where the quinine was rare and too costly for the/poor; 
he fowad it to answer the -parpose admirably. The 
light precaution, if adopted by families and their ser- 
vants, might protect them from much suffering “and 


° : 
exposure,— Alexandria Gazette. 
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Convenient Trellis for Grave Vines.—Set firmly _ 
in the groand strong stakes or small posts of cedar, 
chestnut, or other durable timber, 6 or 8 feet apart; 
drive nails in these 16 inches apart, nearly up to their 
head, ranging with each other horizontally from pasty 
to post; then take strong wire, the size of a large knit” 
ting needle; and extend it along the post, giving it a: 
single wind around the nails, and it is done. If this © 
wire is first run through some melted pitch, to shield 
it from the weather and prevent its rusting, it will be: 
all the better. Itis very easy fastening the vines to » 
this trellis; the tendrils of the young shoots readily take 
hold. of the.wires; being perfectly open, a free circula- 
tion of air is admitted, favorable to the ripening of the 
fruit. _ Itis lightinits appearance, and-with’¢are will 
WW. B: 








last midny yeats.. » ©" 


Genesee Farmer, 
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distance apart, viz: four, or four and a half fect, 
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TIONS. “a 
Pan ey RAYA ONS -_ 

Tue Mernop or Pranring Cornn—comes 
nest to he considered. 

If the field is level, I adopt the old plan of 
chequering it off with furrows crossing each other 
at right angles at the distance apart of four, or in 
thin land, four anda half feet. Ifthe season 
happens to be wet, I steep the seed corn 20 or 
30 hours in water, before planting. I néver do 
this if the ground is dry. 
has begun ‘in the grain, a dry soil, by absorbing 
from it ‘its juices, retards its growth and often 
produ@és decay. Three or four grains are plant- 
ed in hill, and after the first ploughing one or 
two of the least vigorous plants are pulled up— 
leaving but two to grow. (In river bottoms, or 
very highly. manured land, 4 or 5 grains are plant- 
ed, and the three most thrifty plants are left in 
the hill.) "When the field is free of stumps—is 
level and has been in small grain the preceding 
‘year, I cover the corn with a harrow—the team 
walks between two féws, and thus. the harrow 
covers four in one round. Com thus covered, 
ean receive its first ploughing two weeks younger 
then when ¢overed with a hoe. It-has, besides, 
other advantages, whieh need not be enumerated. 
If the field. is. uneveri-—or its form oblong—as a 
Darrow, ereek or river bottom, I furrow but one 
way, and drill the corn. The rows are the same 





and the ¢orn planted 24 or 3@ inches apart— 
leaving two stalks in a place. I find this better 
on many accounts than leaving ene stalk by itself, 
and planting ¢loser. Ifthe. hoe is used, I direct 
those who cover, always.to place the foot on the 
bill after it is covered. It hastens the germina- 
ting procéss, and prevents, in some degree, the 
pavages ef birds, squirrels, insects, &¢.—Where 
a field has been broken up early in the winter, 
and the farmer finds net time; from. a-wet spring, 
er other causes, to plough it over again before 
planting, I would advise him to throw two or 
three furrows together in the same direction the 
first ploughing was done—then to chequer it off 
with a very shallow one-horse plough across 
those furrews. Ifthe droppers will be careful to 
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Where germination }. 


‘on the poorest land. 


‘the rest, I plant it the last. 
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upon it. This will be found t A 
plan of putting in corn. If the ground is hilly, 





and violent rains sueceed the planting, the corn, 


| will not be washed yp nor covered. It can, 
moreover, be much more conveniently, and easi- 
ly and sooner ploughed. Indeed, the space be- 
tween the ridges might be broken up immediately 


after planting—though I prefer that this opeta= ~ 
tion should be done after ‘the.cern is ready | for- 


its first working. My first ploughing 1 always 


second shallower, and the third (and fourth, 
which corn planted before the 10th. of April may 
sometimes need) still shallower and further from 
thecorn. This working in old land—level,. and 
free from stumps and rocks—I perform with’ the 


scultivator ; especially if the field is intended to be 


put in small grain in the fall. ‘The hoe is some- 
times necessary after the first ploughing, “but if 
land is properly broken up, properly planted, and 
properly ploughed, it is seldom needed afterwards. 


The old plan of hilling corn and cutting its roots, 
I consider murder in the first degree. . It is put- 
ting.upon the plant, at the very time, too, when 
it needs all its juices and vigor to form ‘the ear, 
the neeessity of throwing out new roots to keep 
the stalk from dying.. This, I. know, the old 
farmers consider a heresy. Actual experiment 
has convineed me, longegince, of its correct~ 
ness. 

A practice prevails with:some, of planting.the. 


newest land last—allowing, as they say, a longer 
time for bringing forward and’ maturing the crofi. 
I prefer to reverse the prac- 
tice. If there isa poorer and older field than all 


As there> is least 
heat and vigor in its soil, I waittill the days have: 
become long and the sun has reached its greatest. 
power, so as to bring on vegetation rapidly. I 
have seen excellent corn grow and ripen ona 


first and second day of June. 
The season for sowing oats willbe nearly over 


before these remarks can reach you, but E-will, , 


briefly detail my views about that grain’ “Ihave 
not foungpats to be an exhausting crop—on the 
other hand, I am reclaiming worn out land with 





place the corn in the centre of each-ridge, which 
ig best done by going not across, but gjpng end | 


them. - Oats stubble makes “a good fallow for 
wheat. Itis the best grain for stock of all kinds 


Ett 






to be the very best 


do deep, and as close as possible to the corn—the~ 


Corn should never be hilledeven with the plough. 


oldest field on the farm first, and the richest and 


field 20 years in cultivation, though planted the , 
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—horses, hogs, she oer 
—cut oats moistened with 
wheat bran or corn meal, constitutes the very bes: 
and cHeapest food ‘for them. They yield, aite: 
being fed upon it therichest milk, and thrive upor 
it, A pasture of .an oats svupble field is better 
than-that of ofScr small grain. The rag-weed, 
and, gtnérsuch growths, -are eradicated or smoth- 
ered by the oats, and their offensive flavor is thus 
not imparted to the milk.* . 
_ I put the oats in with small ploughs—whether 
in stalk’or otherland. If the field is rich,.I sow 
them thick and eatly—if the land is poor, I sow 
as late as the last of April, and am less liberal with 
the seed. Where it stands thin on the ground, 
or the straw is short the cradlers are directed to 
leave it. The grain is all saved by the stock that 
pasture the field, and the straw is some protection 
to the soil.against the injuries from the hoof ahd 
from the weather, and contributes something to 
future cropping. 

You see my practice is not in accordance with 
the suggestions of some that tilled lands should 
not be pastured. » I have not found pasturing in- 
jurious to.theland. Ican find no other way of 
keeping my fields clean, and I know if to be 
worth a great déal to my stock. I pasture 
winter saa vailier, always observing this one 
restriction—neyer to allow a hoof to go on it 
while the ground is .wet. . Immediately after 2 
rain, the stock is all turned out of the fields, and 
the gates not allowed to be opened till the top of 
the ground becomes dry and firm. R. 





Tovtony:Frp’y 25th, 1839. 
Editor of the Tennessee Farmer: 

Srr—I am much pleased with the. spirit of 
improvement in the Farmer of January. “Thresh- 
ing machines upon ari improved plan were neces- 
sary, and will prove. highly beneficial to the 
farmer ; and, indeed, be one.means of introducing 
the culture of small grain among us, instead of 
cotton—a plant so uncongenial to our soil and 
climate. I have recently imported one from Vir- 
ginia, which has cost me nearly $100—the cost 
at the shop-for the drum being, in that country, 
$65. -"Fhis. will not do for the farmer. We (I 
think, Gan do better at-home, I should like to 
procure **Cheek’sStraw-cutter and Corn-sheller’’ 
mentioned by “Parvus Agricola.” _ 

I perceive a correspondent wishes to procure 
the ‘“‘Flour. corn,” and you wish a few grains en- 
closed. and forwarded forhim. As you mention, 
I know.not whether I have the genuine “Flour 
eorn.” I send you, however, a few grains of 
suclr as I have; for the benefit of your correspon- 
dent. - =. ~ 4 
Twa communication, made about 12 months 









ago, 1 mentioned thai I was ‘using s wlphus plenu- 
fully as a preventive ot the bloody murrain in cat~ 
ile. I have lost only one since Lecsxmmencect the: 
| sulphur, and that in a fey days after I commeneed . 
giving it. T shouid say, however, that though I > 
used it plentifully for a time, I have recently, say 
for 5or 6 months, been ‘compelled to dispense 
with it, havin- {ailed to progure the necessary 
supply. Now, dic the sulphur stop the disease 
or not ‘ 
“- * HAYWOOD. 
We received, with the above, a few ‘graius of the 
Flour corn, for which we beg,’ aur correspondent to 
accept our thanks ‘(> Tess, Far, "3 


ee 


SPRING WHEAT. 

You requested those of your subscribers Whe 
received donations of smalk parcels of Italiane 
Spring Wheat, to commuiiicate. to your columns 
the result of their experiments. Iy compliance 
with this request,I subjoin the result pnd proceeds 
of the tin cup full which I received and sowed.—. 
I putitin the ground about dst April, which, I. 
presume, is too late fora fair trial, having plough- 
éd and harrowed the ground. » The ground, how- 
ever, was obstinately cloddy—an¢ remained so. 
The wheat, however, came up. regularly, and. 
grew up thriftily.. I cutit about the 10th day of 
July, and put it carefully under cover. The heads 
were small, and I thought would rot yield very 
largely; but to my surprise, when 4. prepared to 
thresh it out, the chickens. had eaten. it all up. 
Jefferson county, Ten., April 44839. gre 
The above will be regarded t.some as rather an. 
abortive attempt to be witty ; be: (without venturing: ’ 
an opinion on a point so delicag¢) it may still serve to_ 





-illustrate a principle and to pofta moral. Although ~ 


our correspondent seems tu be so good-humored about 

his misfortune, it is not a vefy small matter that he 

has lost an opportunity of adding his testimony in ree 

lation to the propriety: of introducing the Spring wheat, 
into our existing systems of cultivation—a question of : 
no mean importance—invorving; as it does, the possi- 

bility of great loss from the too rash adoption of 

an untried expedient, on the one hand, and the proba; 
bility of an importam avd profitable addition to our 

staples, on the othes Illustrating, too, the propriety 

of care and attentia in little matters, and the necessity 

of promptitude in doing things at the right time, we 

hope our correspqident will sq far profit by the lesson 

taught him, as tolake especial care that he devs not 

cacry this remisgess into the larger operations of his’ 
farm, to neutrat¥e his labors, swallow up his profits, 

and reduce his #fairs'to confusion irretrievable. 

fEp. Ten. Farner. 























From ihe Genesee Farmer 
CAVITION TO READERS. . 
af We have frecyuevtly heard an expression of disap- 
n° pointment from readers .of agricultural publications, 
4 that many of the recommena“#ons they contain are of 
little practical value; and that expc/'ments detailed as 
remarkably successful, prove on repetition, partial or 
entire failures, This is owing to several. causes. A 
very common one. is, that the experiments are not al 
lowed.a fair trial, ..An important part of the operation 
is perhaps overlooked or omitted, and disappointment 
is the result. This is sometimessowing toa want of 
precision in the writes, bat perhaps more frequently 
to carelessness in the reuder. A neighbor, who hada 
fine piece of sandy ground for his garden, but which 
had not been much enriclied with manure, had read or 
heard much of the benefit of ashes as manure. He 
accoidingly applied unleached ashes in large quanti- 
tics, throwing down éach jead in a heap and spreading 
it atlarsvards, but still jeaving a layer two or three 
inches thick where eagh heap had stood. This was 
but very imperfectly mixed with the soil. Ass an inev- 
itable conseque pee, the crop on these spots was nearly 
destroyed, and astes was denounced. Another farm- 
er had read mmech of the facility of raising, and 
the great profits. and advantages of ruta baga. But 
the writers who :detailed the. suecessfil experiments, 
did not meation that they had a light or very rich soil 
to work upon, ‘Che experiment was repeated upon a 
wet clay, and failed as a matter of course. Another 
has a good soil, but he suffered the crop to be overrun 
with weeds in iis-early stage of growth; the crop, asa 
consequence, wag greatly diminished in amount, and 
the labor intreaed four fold: The ruta baga was 
considered averg ufiprofitable crop. ~ Another . who 
succeeded in raising a good crop, considered it as of 
little value, because he never applied it tothe proper 
It is highly necessary that accuracy of plan and of 
operation be made use of in the culture of new crops 
or innew operations, and that nothing be overlooked. 
It is also very desirable that there be as great accuracy 
of detail in describing experiments as practicable. Dif- 
ference of soil or of climate sometimes material]; at- 
fects the success of a crop; hence before attempting an 
untried experiment, it would be of great advantage to 
kr.ow precisely the nature and difference of soils, and 
a comparison oi climates made from accurate observa- 
tions. “Great looseness of expwession prevails in descri- 
bing soils. .. Fhus, it is general to give nothing more 
definite than the expressions “clayey” or “sandy,” 
“clayey loam” or “sandy loam,” “rich mould” Gr 
“heavy clay,” asthe case may be But what would 
be termed sandy in one region would be considered 
clayey in another; we have known. land to be descri- 
bed as sandy which in fact contained so much clay as 
to be incapable of being worked withoutgausing baking 
exceptiin dry.weather. Yet it was the lightest soil to 
be found in that section of the country. The most ef- 
fectual remedy for such want of precision, would be 
analysis of soils; but this could be properly performed 
by afew only. The degree of tenacity exhibited by 
worked specimens, would probably an this case, be a 
good substitute. A more general knowledge of the 
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different soils of the County would: 
geous. aan “3 
Iu all newly recommended exper 


periments, a 
lutely necessary that they be oe: By ete and. 
experience before trial, Many requisites for suecess,. 
yet unknown to be such, almost always exist;»and 
what is advaniageces and profitable in one place may 
not be so in another. But ¢imited are 
cheap, the greatest beriefits sometimes resu!from them; 
tue judgment is improved by them, and common sense 
will generally dictate whether new recommendations 
are or are not worthy of trial. 




























From the Cultivator. 
ECONOMY IN KEEPING HORSES. 
Roberts, in his Agricultural Economy,’ maintains: 

that one pair of horses, well kept, area sufficient team 
to work a fifty acre farm, and to work % well, under 
the alternating system. It has been proved, he ‘says, 
that a team going at the respective rates of a mile and 
ahalfand two miles an hour, will plough-in nine 
hours us follows: ; 


Width of furrow. | Rates per hour, A. RP. 
Eight inches, One mile and ahalf/ 1 0 0 
Nine inches, ditto, 1 0.20 
Eichtinches, Two miles, 1 1 10 
Nine inches, ditto, S0. 


Three things requires attention from every-man. 
who wishes'o keep horses well and economically: 
1. The food must be natural for them. ; 


dition equal to their work ; 

3. ‘The best manner of giving their food, with the 
view of its being speedily eaten, so that they may lic 
down to rest. : , 

The natural food for the horse, says our author, is: 
corn, hay and grass ; but that under artificial manage- 
ment, there may be advantageously substitated for na- 
tural food, or conjoined with it, potatoes, parsnips, 
carrots, turnips and mangold wurtzel, together with 
straw, bean (and corn) stalk, pea haulm, vetches, clo- 
ver and other cultivated grasses, cut green. 

Hay is sufficient to keep a horse to look at; but ¢ora 
is indispensable to erable’ him to stand hard work, A 
horse requires thirty pounds of dry food a day, of which 
a part must be corn or its equivalent; to those which 
work, one pound of good oats.is equal in nttriment to 
three pounds of good hay. Heavy oats are worth 
more, pound for pound, than light oats, as will be seen 
by the following scale: 


Weight per bushel, Produce in meal.» - Producéin bran: 
42 |bs. 25: lbs. 2:02. 16 ‘Ibs. 14 oz: 
40 lbs. 23.lbs. 6 om 16 Ibs. 10 02. 
38 lbs. 21 lbs. 12:02. 16 lbs: 402. 
36 'bs. 20 Ibs. 3 oz. 15 lbs: 48 oz. 
34 Ibs. 18 Ibs. 11 oz. “15 tbs: 5oz. 
32 Ibs. 17 Ibs. 5 oz. 14(bs. 11 oz. 
30 Ibs. 16 lbs. 1 oz 13: Ibs. 15:0z. 


| oz. 
In general, the different kinds of grain‘afe nutri- 
cious in proportion to their weight; whiletwo pounds | 
ef green food or roots are considered equal to one of 
ry. ae 


“Whatever fodder be used,” says Mr. Roberts, “it 





should be supplied in such a form as to be-eat forth- 





2. The quantity of food requisite to kecp their con 
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should be cut or crushed, 
c ota track, “Wheo th: 

respective feeds will have been consumed, every horse 
willie down to rest; his hunger being satisfied, there 
will be notemptation to keeping him standing foi hours 
as. would.be the case, were his zack stuffid with hay, 
aceording to the too general custom of farmers. Th. 
nutriment contained in every kind of grain depends 
upon its weight.” It. is tobe remarked, that concen- 
trated food, as grain, will not do alone, there must be 
something to increase.the bulk, to impart the stimulons 
ot distension, befdte the functions of digestion ¢.n be 
carried on-in. perf . Horses, therefore, and even 
fattening animals, which-are fed high-with grain, re- 
quite cuthay, or even straw, for this purpose, indepen 
dent of.the natriment they afford. 

“When the qauntity of hay supplied as food for hor- 
ses,” says Mr. R.,.“has been inereased, and the quanti- 
ty of oats diminished, it has been found that the animals 
though they appear to improve, as to the fatness of 
their looks, were nevertheless not so able 10 stand hard 
work; and, on the contrary, when the corn has been 
increased and the hay diminished, it has been found 
that thongh the animals might, as tO appearanee, be 
leaner, yet that they were stronger, more equal to hard 
labor, and in betfer working condition.” 











- MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Early in the spring, from deficiency in the stock of 
winter bonty. the bees of one hive are often found to 
rob those of another. To prevent this, 1 know of no 
better way than to make the entry hole of the hive that 
contains the most honey so sma!! that it will barely 
admit them.to goin and out. But the greatest obj.ct 
which could claim the attention of every one who has 
thercharge of bees, is to prevent their destruction by 
worms. Perhaps two-thirds of the bees on the Island 
have wvithima few-years been destroyed by the insect 
called the miller. It enters the hive and lays eggs, 
which soon. produce ‘vormsin suck numbers as to de- 
stroy the bees or drive them from the hives. ‘T'o pre 
vent the access of worms, the hives should be perfectly 
tight, and have but one hole at the ‘lower edge of the 
hive; the continua] passing of the bees will prevent 
them. But the most sure way ot- keeping them out 
is to-have a well made hive, to act very level on a 
board which shali_ project out in front of the hive seven 
inches, to have a channel or groove about ten inches 
long, and twa wide, and: half an inch deep cut in this 
board, and then have a board about four inches wide 
nailed over the groove outside of the hive. The bees 
will enter the hive by this groove—the entry hole 
being at such.a distance (four inches) from the hive, 
no kindof insect will ever enter. I have observed 
_ that bees which deposit their honey. in trees very gen- 
erally have worms among them, if the hole is large, 
or if there are two or.tkreesmallones. But when the 
hole has-been. small I have always found the honey 
pareand free from worms. Besides this great advan- 
tage, the bees aré less annoyed: by the dust and leaves 
blowing in during dry weather, and rain beating in 
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: » diaVe Glens Quins sClean is much better 
than to rub them with sugar or saltund water. I have 
known bees to forsake hives which once contained 
fish or some other oily substance. The empty hives, <" 
during winter, should bein some place where they 
can be keptfrom diit, particularly from mice and a. 
When dees swarm and light on thelimbs of trees,they 
should out be shxkeu Of violently, but the hive should 
be put near them, or tie limes sawed off. 

The next obj ct of attention js to take.up the honey 
without destroying thebees. rth 

The old method of Killing the bees to get the honey, 
is a very bad one—it c2v be easily avoided aboutthe 
first of July, or as soon as the bees begin to lie idle in 
the front ofthe hive;take a hive of the same dimen- 
sions as thé€one they are in, and bore in the. top-of it- 
as inany holes as you can, about an inch in diameter 
—raise (near the dusk of the evening,) the hive that 
contaias the bees—put it over. the one that has the 
holes. The bees wil imm diately descended “into. 
the lower one, and fill it with honey. - Ifthe hive is 
fixed according tothe abové directions, they will go 
out and enter the same hole that they did when’ filling 
the first one; and thus they will not be disturbed in the. 
least. But when the hole is made in the side of the 
hive itseli, you fe under the necessity of stopping 
Lup, and inaking them passthrough Oné With which 
they have not been acquainted. In the fatl-after the 
bees have done coliveting honey, take off the tor hive,: 
and turn it bottom upwards, place the edge of it near 
the entry hole, and by thumping it a littl the bees. 
willimmediately leave itand entér the other.—Take 
a piece of board of the proper size and screw it in over 
rthe hotes. By this method you get a hive ful! of hon- 
ey, and.a sufficiency in the other-for the bees’ to live - 
on dusing the winter.— Unless the’ bees have a second . 
hive to ill, they are in a goed season almost entitely 
idle afier July, for want of room, to store their hon- 
‘ ¢ 





y Soi ae 
By this method of management, -bees are_rendered. 
very profitable. ‘Two years ago’. bought a swarm 
of bees on a limb ofatree for $3,25.—From this one. 
i have 5 others, which independently of the honey 
they have produced, I value at 28 dollars—and: 
should the three following seasons prove favorable, 
I shall fro: this one hive, have bees enougk to support 
my family. From one hive of bees I can generally 
get two others every year. At a moderate calcula- 
tion, I shall have in 3 years 60 hives, and should the 
season be favorable, I ‘shall. have one hundred. 
When my number of hives is sufficiently increased, 
each one. will every season produce honey to the 
‘amount of seven aod a half dotlars.—Long Island 


Journal of Philosophy 





Ink spots, on the pages of a book may, if fresh, 


‘be entirely removed by a solulion of oxalic acid, 


washing it afterwards with water. Old inkspots 
may be partially removed. As oxalic acid is a 
poison, it must be used carefully. 

Toclose cracks in stoves through which fire or 
smoke pehetrates,- apply, while the stove is hot or 
cold, a mixtureof common salt and fresh wood ashes 





during heavy storins. All kinds of dirt are very of- 
fensive to becs, ‘Fhe hives should be of new clean 


made into paste with water.—Gen. Farmer. 





































: ulture of Beet Sugar. 

The following article contains information so valu- 

‘ nble on the subject of which it treats, that it may well 

merita place invour Jozriici and an attentive perusal 

by all our readers. The authors a native of Bavaria 

and by his extensive practical and scientific information 

well qualified for the task he hasassumed. This doc- 

~ ument is saidto compiize the most important and latest 

European improvements jn the manufacture of Beet 
Sugar. ED. TEN. FARM 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America im Congress 
Assembled. 


‘The memorial of Cuaries Lewis FLEISCHMANN, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States. 

Respectfully Represeits: 

The existence of crystalliz:ble sugar in the beet-root 
was discovered by the Gernian chemist Markgraf, in 
the year 1747. He communicated the results of his 
experiments to the toyal Acidemy of Sciences at Ber- 
fin; pointed out the importance which his discovery 
svould have on Agriculture and ind:.stry, and endeav- 
ored to bring it into practice; but at that tithe, the 
price of sugar being moderate, chemistry not advanced 
to modify the complicated operations, and the spirit of 
enterprise not sufficiently awakened to make it an ob- 
ject of speculation, the discovery remained without 
being put into practicai use until the year 1796, (torty- 
uine years ufterwards,) when Achard, another Prus~ 
sian chemist, repeated the experiments of Markgraf, 
modified them, and erected the first manufactory at 
Kunnergin Germany. 

The results of Achard’s manipulation created great 

‘sensation all over Europe, particularly in Frauce, 
where the chemists fe-examined the process of 
Achard, simplified it, «nd made it more practicable and 
profitable in its-results. 

These simplified manipulations were adopted by 
enthtisiastic speculators, full of sanguine expectations, 
peculiar to the French character; but the’ results were 
not satisfactory, as the immensely large and costly 
manufactsries were partly established in places where 
the soil was not suffici:nily productive, where fuel was 
scarce and high, the market distant, and the operations 
directed by men, who had not the least idea of agrieal- 
ture—a science necessarily connected with the manu- 
facture of the beet-sugar—nor practical knowledge of 
an entirely new process, and a most imperfect apparat- 

“us. The consequence of these obstacles was a com- 
plete failure, which induced the opinion over the whole 
world, that the extraction-of sugar from the beet, 
though correet in theory, was impracticable on a large 
scale. 


This, however, was not the opinion of enlightened 
men; they saw the causes of failure in their true light, 
and endeavored to overcome and to correct’ them.— 

_ The political events of 1812 accelerated the develope- 
ment of this new brancly of industry; the French gov- 
ernment, in want ofa substitute for the colonial sugar, 








encouraged the manufacture of the beet-sugar, by es- 


tab ish ny four Jargé manulactories, and wach 
best wethod of extraction. ©.  .# 

In 1814, these manufactories.were ia full. op 
and fl-urishing, when the peace abammtape silowes the 
importation of the colonial sugar “nto-France,causing 
a destructive shock to the manufacturers.of indigenous. 
sugar, which none but immense fortunes could endare - 
and created, again, the belief. that the- manufacture of 










the beet-sugar could ne vercome in. competition with. 


the colonial. ' " cig 
This might have been the final catastrophe of; the 
manufacture of the beet-sugar, bad it.got been for the 
efforts made to revive itagain by som Ithy and en- 
lightened mannfacturers. WPS Sea APL 
These efforts, however, did not arise entirely: fronr 


the patriotic desire to promote the welfare of France, .. 


as now pretended,) but partly to prevent the loss ofim. 
mense capitals invested in buildings, apparatus, farms, 
&c. -Moreover, the- manufacturers knew there was 
yet five or six per cent. moreto gain by, an improved 
operation. : : 

This it was that yave a new start to this favorite 
branch of industry; ard chemistry, paffcularly adapt: 
ed to improve the art and manafacture, assisted in. sim- 
plifying the process, and discovered the mode of reviv- 
ing anima! charcoal! so as to admit of its being tepeat- 
edly used, while the improved apparatus helped to 
economize labor and fuel; and all this, combined with 
a wonderful perseverance, reduced the expenses of the 
fabrication, and enabled the old establishments to con- 
tinue in operation, even when the price oftolonial su- 
gar was very low. This created cofidence and:a ra- 
pid increase of establishments. 


The cultivation of the beet has had the most bene- 
ficial influence on agriculture; as in the last year, more. 
than eighty thousand acres of-land were planted in beet 
producing about one million of tons of this root; and, a™ 
generally rotations of four crops are adopted, it brought: 
at least three million two handred thousand: acres of 
land: under the highest cultivation. os 

The foilowing table shows the rapid increase ofthe 
manufactories, and the quantity produced in France. 


In 1828 there were 103 manufactories, which 
Beet sugar. 
produced 100,000: ewe; 
‘1831 200. 220,000 
*1836 543° 950,000 
1837 ‘600 1,000,000 ak 


Or 20,000 tons of beet-sugar. 

The manufacture of indigenous sugar did not affect 
the demand for colonial sugar, a8 the consumption con- 
tinvally increased until the year 1836, a8 apnears by a 
table from the Journal of Commerce of 1836, viz:~ 

In —_Consump. of colon. sugar. Con. of beet-sugar, 


1825 « 61,255,232 fr. « 4,000,000 fr. 
831 67,542,792 10,000,000 
' 1832 — 62,669:638 15,000,000 
1835 69,000,000 _ 30,000,000 - 


Bat, in the year 1836, France imported only 75,15 ) ‘ 


tons of colonial sugar—a ‘Jiminution of 18,630 tons in’ 
one year; a quantum too large not to alarm the pro- 


prietors of the sugar plantations in the Frénch colonies. _ 


and particularly in Martinique, who dooked, some 
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NESSEE FARMER. _ : by 





He at the beet-sugar inci 
p ridiculed and earicatured 
brunch of industry, felt them 
ed te an 5, Baron de ls, with 
the following propo: ofthe French government, 
viz: démanding— es i 
i.» Diminution of duties upon French colonial sugar 
of 50 per cent., and a proportional reduction of duties 














. Upon the-foreign colonial sugar. 


* 


~ 2. The permission to export the colonial sugar «i 
rect to a foreign market. : 

3. A careful exiimination and investigation how the 
French colonial and:beet-sagar manufactories can b: 
equally taxed. ° * 

Thelatest news from France states that the Govern 
ment came, finally, to the conclusion of an equal taxa 
tion upon the indigenous and colonial sugar, as may be 
seen from the following extract from a New York p: - 
per, (Morning Courier and New York Enquirer of 
December 18, 1838.) dated 

[By the Ville de Lyons] 
; Paris, October 30, 1838. 

“A branch of industry, (the offspring of tecessity 
ufider the empire,) the production of sugar from bcet- 
root, has engaged much attention in Fraiice, and has 
been carried on-with success. and to a vast extent— 
The natural consequence has been, that sugar, the pro- 
duce of the French colonies, which is burdened with a 
very large duty on importation into France was beaten 
out of the market. Appeals were made by the suffer- 






- ing colonists to the government, repeatedly, represent- 


ing the distress‘into which they had fallen from this 
circumstance; the irremediable ruin that would neces 
sarily fall upon them if the present tariff were main- 
tained, and soliciting relief. After a variety of expe- 
ditions to evade a decision on the point, the govern- 
méiit -has just cometo the resolution of proposing to 
the chambers, (which are to meet on the 24th Decem- 
ber,) to reduce the import duty on colonial sugar by 
8 4-4 francs per'ewt., which, with a precisely similar 
excise duty levied on the beet-root, or home-growy, gu- 


“-gar, will, they say, suffice to re-open the market to the 


colonies,” 

Such is the state and results of the indigenous sugar 
manufacture in France. 

What is the progress of this branch of industry in 
the other partsof Europe? 

England, (the*mother ofthe colonies,) which was 
very much prejudiced against the manufacture of in- 
digenous, sugar, seems to see, in the adoption of it, the 
only means-of improving the physical and moral con- 
dition of men in her colonies; and she has already 
overcome some of her prejudices, and has begun to es- 
tablish manufactories.. The following article taken 
from the London Mechanics’ Magazine of 1836, (No. 


 169,) will show its progress: 


_* “A refinery of sugar from the beet-root- is being 
erected at Thames Bank, Chelsea, which, it is expect- 
ed, will be in operation in about six weeks. In the 


vicinity of the metropolis, during the past summer, a 
great many acres of land have been put into cultivation 
with the root, at Wandsworth a dother places. The 
machinery will Ppebrineitely on the plains of the 
vacuum-pans, an 


a pure refined sugar will be pro- 





duced trom the gusee by the first process vf evapora- 
tion, after it has sitnpl; under zone the process of dis- 
colorization. Another part of the pri mises is appro- 


priated to the manufacture of coarse brown paper from ~ 


the.refuse, for which it is extensively used in Franee. 
In case the government do not interfere, and, by ren- 


‘dering the product exvesable, retard or probibit its 


manufacture, several individuals have it in conte mpla- 
tion to establish refineries in different parts of the king- 
dom for purifying sugar, which may be produced. in 
agiicultural districts for domestic or foreign use. A 
refinery has lately beén established at Belfast, in the 
vicinity of which town upwards of two hundred acres 
ofland have been put in cultivation wjth the beet-reot 
for the manufacture of sugar. : 

Russia, which adopts every useful itmprovement in 
manufacture, has, in the southern departments, large 
manofactories of bect-sugar, by which she expects to 
firnish some of the Asiatic markets with this article. 
So have Bohemi», Hungary, Austria, and Switzerland 
large beet-sugar manufactories, in the most flourishing 
condition, aa 

Tne Germans, though the discovers of the crystal- 
lizable sugar in the beet-root, until ,1836 made very 
little progress in its manufacture. This is to be aseri- 


bed as well to the continual war with France, which ~ 


checked every improvement, as. to the uncertainty of 
the business itself. The Germans, well aware and 
well informed of every improvement made,,broad, 
never found it sufficiently ‘ucrative to embark in it; 
but it seems that this nation which has given the world 
so many great and important discoveries, was destined 
to bring its own discovery of the extraction of sugar 
from the beet to perfeetion. 


Schuetzenbach re-examined carefully Markgraft’s ex. 
periments, and found that the first experiment of this 
great chemist made eighty-nine yeatsaco,. 73 the dann 
method, when modified, ta Se 00, with lees dabt 
and expense, éignt “Sunds of white refined sugar out 
of 100 pounds of the raw beet-root. This improve- 
ment it is, which will, in a short space of time, exclude 
all the colonial sugar from the European market, as 
wellas our own, This improvement, also, will change 
the condition,of mi.lions of.men in the colonies. 


The opinion and judgment of a nation, jealous of 


every discovery or improvement made in other coun- 
tries, and especially in this branch of industry, in which 
it has sacrificed millions of franes for,its perfection, “will 
serve asa proof of the importunce of the new improve- 
ment. These new discoveries are detailed in an ar- 
ticle whick appeared in the Journal des Debates Po- 
Litiquei et Literdries,in Paris, dated the “16th July, 
1838; .by Michel Chevalier, viz: 

“It would seem that the spirit which was manifested 
in the days of the revolution, has been transferred from 
the political arena, and is exerting itself in that of in- 
Custry. Atthistime, the manufacture of sugar from 
beets is on tle point ‘of undergoing a metamorphosis 
which, as it appears, will change all the condition of 
its existence and é@Xtend its influence, not only to the 
consumption, but also to the production of that ar- 
ticle. 

“Until now, asories of operations has been applied 


This was accomplished _ 
by Mr. Schuetzenbach, of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 


en 
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to the extracting of sugar from the beet, which, tho’ 


simple enough in appearance, are in reality compli 
gated and delicate; which demand not only a great 
number of intelligent and skilful workimen, but also 
réquire considerable material to be operated upon ; 
and which, again, consime costly articles, such as 
milk, blood, animal charcoal, &c. 

“Inthe former process the sugar-beet was scraped ; 
the pulp pressed by means. of .an hydraulic press.— 
The juice so-obtained, underwent defecation, or the 
separation ofthe albuminous and: mucilaginons ele 
ments,aud thes the clarification and,evaporation.— 
Once concentrated, the sirup underwent crystalliza- 
tion, which furniShed the raw sugar; and this then 
had to-be refined before it conld be admitted on our 

» tables. 


“Since its origin, the process of extracting the su- 
gar has always been the main point, but it has been 
modified and improved in the details; so much so, that 
our manufacturers, who were ruining themselves 


when sugar-wasat six franes the pound, are becoming, 


rich at-the low priceof20sous. per pound. At this 
time, the scraping, pressing,defecation clarifying and 
eysnorating were attended with difficulties, which it 

_ required a great length of timeto subdue. The loss 
in manufacturing was enormous, as only from three 
to five parts of sugar were obtained from a hundred 
pounds of beets, instead often pouads, which are con- 
tained in the-reot, 


“With the assistance of “chemi¢al analysis, it was 
ascertained that this evil proceeded from the presence 
of a certain quabtity of acid, of divers coloring, mucil- 
“aginous and gelatinows matters, suspended in the 
juice,» The presence.of these mischievous substances 
injures the sugar, prevents itfrom crystaliziug, some- 
times destrays it, and ¢auses itto yield only poor mo- 
lasses. - To prevent these injurious effects, different 
agents have been used, which were found more or less 
efficacious.. Apparatus was constructed, which eccel- 
‘erated the manufacture, and diminished the time du- 
ring which the sugar in contact with these injurious 
‘substances; but the inquiry was never made whether 
it were possible to separate the sugar from these for- 
eign bodies, or at leastto neutralize or paralyze their 
destructive power, before the juice is extracted. : 


“The new process, first alluded to, was discovered 
in the grand dutchy of Baden, by Mr. Schuetzenbach, 
of Carlsruhe. The experiments introduced a method 
of manufacturing the sugar, which was adopted by: 

“several manufacturers on the right bank of the Rhine, 
and which is already in vigorous operation. 


“Like all ideas which are destined. to accomplish 
revolutions in manufactures, as well as in politics, that 
- which serves as the basis to the new proces is simple. 
The operation of drying.the beets immediately after 
they are taken from the field, isnow the first step in 


the process. By this operation, the mucilaginons 
matter, which is an integral part of the beet, loses the 
property of dissolving in water; this drying ‘stops.also 
the fermentation which takes place during the preser- 
vation ofthe beets in cetlarsor inthe heap, and like- 
avise prevents the formation of acids, which were creat- 


ed at the expense of the sug 
the manufacture of beet-sugar.. 

“When the beets are once: dried 
obtained by mixing the with a sn 1a 
which produces a solution of suga re ; 
proportion of other bodies, and which. by the ptocess 
of evaporation, givesat once a good product, which 





can be asily refined. va 

“Ina word, the elementary operation of the desig> . 
cotion acts with the power of exorcism; it drives from 
the juice all injurious substances whieh were the for- 
mer cause of evil ir, this manul ‘ 

“This fact being once undegstood, and duly verifi 
by experiments on a large scalé, it’ was then impor 
tant to bring itto perfection by an easy practical man- 
ipulation. This is what'the ‘Societe d Encourage: 
ment is about to undertake, and that with every chance 
of complet success. This is already much more 
than mere expectation, because the préblems which it 
has proposed are already more than half solved, and 
the entire solutionof them is scarcely a matter of doubt: 
so that the m«nufacture of the ‘sugar from beets ig 
about to be built on a new basis. 


“The Societe d’ Encouragement have offered 
the following prizes for the promotion’ of this manu- 
facture: ‘ : ‘ 


“1. One of 4000 francs for the best process -for: the 
desiccation of the beets. is 

“2. One of 4000 francs for the best treatment of the 
dried beet for the extraction ofthe raw sugar. 

“3. Ont of 3,000 francs tor the conversion of the 
raw into refined sugar, without taking it out. of the 
mould 

“4. One-of 3,009 francs for an analysis of the beet 
root, &c. ig 


“5. One of 3,000 francs for the invention. of a sae: 
charometer, which should be constructed so as. to “bt 
easily applied, and to have the property of showing 
immediately the quantity of crystalizable sugar con- 
tained in the fluid under trial. A contrivance of this 
kind, which would bea sure guide for the farmer, and 
for the workmen in manufactories, indicating to the 
former the proper time to collect his crop of beets, and 
to the latter, how to manage his operations, would be 
of immense value. 


When these five prizesare gained, the theoretical 
and practical renovation of the -manufaeture of: beet- 
sugar wil! be radically accomplished jn all its forms. 

“To the question, will this be effected? it may 
be safely answered that existing facts scaréely. allow 


of the expression of adoubt that such will be. the 
case. 


“The promblem of the complete and rapid desiéca- 
tion by an economical process has presented very 
formidable difficulties. 
inated the CORNER STONE of. the new system; but’ 
this problem is far from being.insolvable; on the con- 
trary itought to be regarded as solved. aR 

“In one of the: last. sessions. of the Societe En. 
rcouragement, Mr..Bey rand, of Marseilles, presented - 

beets cut in slices, which were dried in sigh minutes — 





by the combined action of pressure ad heat, effected 
by two cylinders, heated to one hundred degrees by 





This drying may be denom- ™ » 












ppear more prodigious 
arts of ‘beets contai: 84 







“The fier Beyrand’s method, pre- 
serve all their sWeetness. Mr. Schuetzenbach, of Ba- 
den; dries thé beets by a slow process, probably less 
perfect than Mr. Beyrand’s method; but the result is 


already.excellent, and favors the application on a large 
scale. “In the'manufacture of Mr. Schuetzenbach, the 
beets are cut in small slices, and as soon as they came 
in contact with t hey bend and roll up, and lose 
Me el of stick si which gives the hot 

r of the kiln, (to which they are brought immediate- 

after th afree circulation in all direc- 
he temperature of these kilns ic 
degrees Reaumur, (from 99.6 to 122 de- 












grees F'a 

_ “Mr. Schuetzenbach’s apparatus of desiccation is 
very economical. The machine for cutting the beets 
bosts only from 400 t6500 froncs, and half a horse 
power is sufficient to pat it in operation. Such a ma- 
chine, when at work every day for three months will 
cut one million killogrammes of beets (about 1000 
tons) which would bea sufficient supply for a large 
manufactory. A kiln, about 10 feet b 9, and 9 feet 
high, dries, in 24 hours, 3000 pounds of beets, and 
consumesonly 240 pounds ofcharcoal Three such 
kilns would be sufficient to dry all the beets cut by one 
machineduring 12 hours. 


“Inthe manufactory of Mr. Schuetzenbach, the dry [ 


beets are reduced to acoarse. powder, sprinkled over 
with lime, and stored away in casks. When the su- 
gatas to be extracted, this Coarse powder is mixed with 
water, which produces.a liquor marking 21 degrees 
on the saccharometer; and whem evaporatcd with 

h’s apparatas, this liquor yields, without any othe: 
‘preparation at the first chrystalization, a raw sugar, 
known in commerce by thename of bonne quatrieme, 
which-after.a second crystalization, becomes a bonne 


commune. ‘The advantage of this new method is such, - 
‘that the beets raised"in. Esslingen, in Germany in 


1837, (less rich in sugar than the preceeding year) 
yielded more than eight per cent of chrystallizable su- 
gar, instead of five, which was the highest product by 
the old process; and in the proportion as the gain on 
sugar increases, the expense decreases; so much so, 
that eight pounds now, obtained, costs less than for- 
merly four or five from 100 pounds of beets. 


“To important points are then obtained: first how 
‘todry the’beet; and secoud how to extract the sugar 
from it. 


“To refine the raw sugar, without taking it out 
from the moulds in which: the syrup was placed to 
crystalize,and which always causes the loss of a con- 
siderable uantity of sugar, appearsto be a question 
equally advalicell: Recent experiments on®a large 
scale, show that raw sagar washed in moulds, with 
pressure, gives, itt the short space of three days, a per- 
fellitcfined article, which formerly required from two 
to theee sweeks to effect. 







“In regard t ‘the analysis of the beet io. its diverse 
~ states of ‘nothing has yet been attempted; but 


ichemistscanat anv time acedm- 


this is e task W 
ibe 






“francs. 
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plish, and gue prige held out for ir wilPiiduce many a 
chemist to urdert:.kke it, and it will not be long before 
we know to what. extent the constituent pasts of the 
sugar bett develaspe. themselves simultaneously, and 
which is the most favorable moment for collecting thenr 
for the manufaci'ne of sugar. - 

“In regard to ag exact saccharometer, of a simple 
and practica! construction, with the'aid of which all 
manufacturers can ascertain, to a fiflieth part, the 
richness of the sacch atine matter im beets, and_all oth- 
er substances contain. ing erystallizable sugar, the learn- 
ed researches ofa you ng chemist, M. Peligot, promis- 
es great success. Lin neand barytes, have the pro- 
petty to combine with \*ryewllizable sugar, and form 
together au insoluble ct Mposition, in whieh, neverthe- 
Jess, the sugar does not. iter, awd is easily separated 
from it. In bringing thi: fact to a simple mechanical 
operation, no doubt is left’ that the quantity” of eagar 
contained in beet sirup cau) be ascertained with the 
greatest nicety, 


“The proplems proposed by the Societe 7 Encour- 
agement are atthistime almast solved. It does not 
any longer propose to discover a new method, but only 
to perfect the processes which are already verified by 
an application on a large scaly. Among the advan- 
tages which are derived from the i2ooToLion of jhe, 
manufacture of the beet-sugar, is the extension of me 
culture of the beet root; because it will be easy for ev- 
ery farmer to send his dry product to any .market,efer 
or near, as the weight of the raw beet is reduced, by- 
the process of desiccation, no less than ong ‘sixth part. 
The beet can now be raised anywhere, however dis- 
tant from the manufactory; and reciprocally, it is pos- 
sible to establish manufactories in all parts of France, 
to concentrate them in places where fuel is plenty-and: 
at low prices; whereas, at preseiit, the manufacture is 
only possible close toa field, fertile enough to prodtite: 
beets. Another important fact: 1,000° pounds of beets 
contain a hundred pounds of sugar, The price of 
beets is about 12 franes; the expense of drying and ex- 
tractingthe sugar would not exceed 10 francs (this 
is sufficiently proved By experiments;) making the 
total amount 22 franes. Suppose that one tenth of the 
sugar is lost, the manufacturer would have 90 pounds 
of sugar for 22 francs, or 100 pounds for less thaw 25 
Allowing for small expenses, &c., 5% per 
cent, the sugar (the refined sugar of this county, y) gyuld, 
be delivered to the consumer for-38 centime,, (orF 1-2 
cts.) per pound. 


“This will create 2 revolution in the ‘consumption 
of sugar, as well as inthe division of the branches of 
industry, over the whole globe; then instead of inpport- 
ing sugar from the'southern regions it will be left for 
us to furnish them. ee 

ky “Micnert Crevatrit:&.” 

Another,proof of the practicability and great ¢dvan- 
tage of this improvement, is. the enthusiasm. with 
which it was adopted and put in‘o operation by the 
Germansthemselves, who are generally very care- 
fal and prudent in all their speculations. They have 


alteady established extensive manufactories ga the 
Rhine. 





{To BE €ONTINVED.| 
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India rubber is an exeellént sul\ stitute for léa- 
ther in constructing valvés for pun\ips. _ 

To prepare husks for matrasses,’ stip the husks 
from the-ear, cut ¢ff the ‘stud shujaf”? ends with 
a pair of shears,and draw them ref/seatedly through 
a ‘hatchel, and they will be fit for > use. 

Every gaté.post.on the farm). should have a 
small hole bored into it, to be file) ‘d up with grease 
and plugged up, to grease the la/ tches and hinges. 
Want of grease is often observ) ed, but from .not 
having it at hand; it is geriere I diy fiever applied. 

Door latches*often work unt/ sleasantly and with 
difficulty; from a want oF ow ing A féw drops 
upon them will, in‘such ast 18, operate like ma- 
ge. we fe es 

Fill “your-wood> houses / jn the winter with cut 
wood, and touch none of /i1 till next summer, at 
which time, by, becominy Z dry, it ,will be worth 
twice its present value. / and there will be no in- 
terruption to other WOr/ ¢ in procuring fuel. 

Wood which proves. troublesome by snapping 
e fire, may be venc lered harmless by turning 
ek with the he art inwards, when all the, 
ping will be tow’ ards the back of the fire. 
Wiay racks for fee ding animals are best when | 
placed in a vertical position, instead of inclining 
outwards, @/4 in the former case, there is less lia-{ 
bilfty of thes hay being wasted, the heads of the 
id wll not become filled with hay seed, and 
r breaith will not ascend and render the hay 
TEL} AS1V. Cx): 

; T > ke@p up window sash at any desired height, 
bor wholes into each side of the window 
Me. anu insert in them common bottle corks, 
eHow ing thetn + o project about one fifteezith of an 
anchg he e! asticity of ines®, 2nd their pressure, 
willgaecomp,lish the desired object. 

7 €Minguish a chimm@y on fire, the great 
objed!) : is to stop the current of air upwards through 
it.) in some tight houses, this may be effected, 
ima great measure, » by. shutting the doors and 
wifta ‘ows; but best by putting out the fire in the’ 
fire ; lacs and closing it with the.fire board. 

Genesee Farmer. 













THE SMOKE DISPERSER. 
Gu\ ‘eat inconvenience is offenexperienced, by 
smok! -ing chimneys, tendered se in consequence 
of rei Aected currents of wind from higher adjacent 






TENNESSEE FARMER. 







Inpun 
have a rounded point, 
edges, otherwise it willhe 
sheet iron, instead of bend 
would render it less effectiv ae 
The contrivance has been f tual, Hot 
only during the prevalence. of stong:winds, but 
where artificial means’ have béen employed in 
directly a powerful current upon it. pA 
; |. Genesee Farmer, © 


Gaan Mra ey F cannot con? 


veniently procure a half bushel—a peck measu 
&c. of the ordinary construction, may make hi 
square buxcs, that will answer their prateat pur- 
pose very well. _ Bait yad® 

ist. A box that avill measure in the inside, 
10 1-4 inches square, and the same in depth will 
hold a half-bushel, and only a table spoonful 
over. 

2d, ‘A box that will measure within 8 inches 































































| Siler 1; D. W. Siler 1; B, Campbe 


‘TERMS OF THE TENNESSEE FARMER 


* | nessee Farmer must be addfessed_to- 


| the Tennessee. Farmer. is subject only to mewspapef poj 





buildj ¥xgs or hills. One of the best contrivaiiees, 
for pre venting this evil, js one termed the smoke. 
disper: ser. - Itis made of sheet Iron, somewhat in 
the sh. ape of a tub inverted and madeto fit slose- 
ly ove rx the top ofthe chimney. The sides and ' 
top of ‘this vessel are to be thickly punched_with 
holes, “from'the inside otitward, so that the burr 
orrais._ ed irregular rim round each hole may pro- 


utwvard in the direction Of the ¢yrrent of 


Biri 


square and 8 4-10 inches in depth will hold a 
peck. , 
3d. A box measuring within 6 1-2 imeles 
square, and 6 3-8inches in depth will hold four 
quarts grain measure. ‘4 : 
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Tue Tennesste Farmer, is published monthly ‘at $1,50 per 
nanum, but $1 willbe received if paid in advance.” Payments” 
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viz: one cent for “each number within the th 
hundred miles from onesboro’, out of the $ a 
cents to any other-part ofthe U. States. 9%. 4 
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